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SUNDAY 


NATIONAL COIN WEEK. American 
Numismatic association fifty years old. 


King George decrees day of prayer 
for England. 


MONDAY 


First INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION conference at Havana. 


A year ago on Easter Germans dropped 
flowers and peace pleas on French. 


TUESDAY 


THE ANNUNCIATION. Holy Day. 


WEDNESDAY 


Intercity Golden Gloves bouts in Chi- 
cago. 

Trial of G.O.P. boss, Frank D. McKay, 
on fraud charges, Detroit. 


THURSDAY 


ISAAK WALTON LEAGUE ,meets in 
Washingion, D. C. 


NEW MOON. 


FRIDAY 


Spanish government celebrates 
capture of Madrid by Franco. 


BUDDY BAER meets TONY GALENTO 
in Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City. 


1939 


SATURDAY 
International Kennel Club DOG SHOW 
opens in Chicago. 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born conference, in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
NEW WAVE LENGTHS for 796 of the 
883 radio stations in U. S.,.Canada and 
Mexico, effective 3 a. m. 
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Congress Speeds Billions 
for Britain in All-Out Drive 


My days are swifter than a 
weavers shuttle. 
— Job, vii, 6. 


The measure of speed changes. 
Last week the days of America 
seemed swifter than the swiftest pur- 
suit plane, swifter than the winging 
bullet or the flash of an SOS. 

At week’s end the President, speak- 
ing through the White House Corre- 
spondents association to the nation, 
climaxed a week of speed with a call 
for still greater speed. He said, “But, 
now, the time element is of supreme 
importance. Every plane, every other 
instrument of war, old and new, 
which we can spare now, we will send 
overseas. .. . Here in Washington 
we are thinking in terms of speed and 
speed now. And I hope that that 
watchword will find its way into 
every home in the nation”. 


Six Pens for an O.K. 


All through the week the wheels of 
government had whirred to that 
watchword. The House, adopting all 
Senate amendments to H.R. 1776, 
sped it in record time to the White 
House. At 10 minutes before 4 p.m., 
using six pens so Congressional lead- 
ers could share in the souvenirs, 
President Roosevelt had signed it. 

Five minutes later the President 
gave official approval to two lists 
waiting on his desk. The flow of war 
supplies to Britain and to Greece had 
begun. What supplies and in what 
quantity remained an official secret. 
But H.R. 1776 was law and all-out aid 
to Britain a reality. 

Before the week was out the cost of 
aid plus the cost of defense was esti- 
mated at $35,000,000,000. Appropri- 
ation bills passed both houses of Con- 
gress almost without debate, while 
the people lost track of the dizzying 
sums. The N. Y. Herald Tribune re- 
ported: “With not more than 50 
members on the floor, a listless House 
of Representatives passed and sent to 
the Senate the Navy appropriation 


bill for the fiscal year 1942, carry- 
ing $3,415,250 in cash and $31,127,- 


: ae a 
894 in contract authorizations. 


Seven Billion Dollars 


The day after the aid bill was 
signed the President formally re- 
quested Congress to appropriate im- 
mediately $7,000,000,000 to carry 
forward “the fixed policy of this 
government to make for democracies 
every gun, plane, and munition of 
wat that we possibly can”. Even 
before the request was presented to 
the House, legislative wheels were 
turning to assure quick action. 


First announcement of the seven 
billion figure came from the octo- 
genarian “unreconstructed rebel”, 
Senator Carter Glass, (D., Va.), a 
leader of the one-time Senate “econ- 
omy bloc.” White-kaired natty Rep- 
resentative Clifton A. Woodrum, 
(D., Va.), once derided on the floor 
of the House as “Lord High Execu- 
tioner” of WPA, undertook to see the 
appropriation through his committee 
within a week. 


The days when President Roosevelt 
had chided his congressional oppo- 
nents for harking back to the horse 
and buggy days, last week seemed 
like horse and buggy days them- 
selves. 


In Congress isolationist opposi- 
tion to H. R. 1776 evaporated. 
Senator Wheeler announced he will 
not oppose the $7,000,000,000 war 
chest fund. Representative Joseph 
Martin of Massachusetts, Republican 
leader, told the House: “Once the 
decision is reached, we accept the 
verdict of the majority”. 


War Economy 


Before the week was out, deliveries 
to Britain, and possibly to Greece, 
of equipment from our own services 
were already under way. “They have 
been started from the places where 
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Secretary Stimson... 
kept silent on amount 
of arms to Britain 


they were deposited,” War Secretary 
Stimson told the press. He refused 
to disclose either the number or 
character of munitions being trans- 
ferred. 


But if the American people could 
not know the details of the shipments, 
they could before week’s end foresee 
some of the consequences. 


“In view of the vast, new demands 
which prospective aid to Great Bri- 
tain will make upon American in- 
dustry,” the Journal of Commerce 
said, “the transition to a full wartime 
economy should be rapid”. 


There were indications that prior- 
ities in commodities, putting the 
needs of Britain and our own armed 
forces first and consumer needs last, 
might be followed by labor priorities 
to route highly skilly civilian goods 
workers to defense tasks. SEC Chair- 
man Sumner T. Pike disclosed that 
restrictions may be placed on capital 
issues for expanding non-defense in- 
dustries. With raw materials, labor 
and finance sources drying up, fac- 
tories producing for everyday needs 
must necessarily contract their out- 
put. And the inexorable logic of the 
law of supply and demand told the 
American people that this could only 
mean higher prices for the things 
they buy. 
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Hot on the heels of new appropria- 
tions came congressional talk of new 
taxes. Among the suggestions be- 
lieved to be getting serious considera- 
tions are those for a 5 per cent tax 
on pay envelopes of $30 a week or 
more of all workers, and a lowering 
of exemptions to $1,600 for married 
persons and to $400 for single tax- 
payers. 


‘In the Asker's Seat’ 


Last week, with the pen stroke that 
made H. R. 1776 law, the century 
and a half old relationship between 
Britain and the United States was 
changed again. The silver cord that 
was cut in 1776 was mended. But 
now, as columnist Mark Sullivan 
wrote, “Britain is in the asker’s 
seat,” adding: “When any two coun- 
tries are brought into relation with 
each other, as the U.S. and Britain 
are by the lease-lend bill, the re- 
spective roles of the two are deter- 
mined by their respective weights”. 

Mr. Sullivan quoted a recent issue 
of the London Economist: “An island 
people of less than 50,000,000 can 
not expect to be the senior part- 
ner. ... The center of gravity and 
the ultimate decision must increasing- 
ly lie in America.” 


Fast and Slow 


But the week’s tempo was not all 
of the same pace. If some things 
went on the double-quick, ‘thers 
slowed down absolutely as well as 
relatively. .. . It was like old times 
again to find the Senate wrangling 
for a day over a bill “to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in 
peanuts”, though late in the after- 
noon it got back in stride and took ten 
minutes to send the $1,533,000,000 
military and naval supplemental bill 
to the White House.... “Fly-away” 
delivery of Curtiss planes for the 
army was introduced in Buffalo. 
They soar from the plant’s back-door 
runway to the airport. . .. The 
President, recommending extension 
of social security benefits to workers 
not now covered, pointed out that 
this should be effected gradually, 
with a little progress each year. It 
was better, he remarked, to cover a 
few more each year than to seek 
utopia all at once. 

Young and old felt the effects of 
speed-up here, slow-down there. Near 
New Milford, Conn., in the peaceful 


New England hills, 100 American 
school girls have been living since 
March 3 as their sisters live in old 
England. With fifteen teachers of the 
Dalton school they have carried on 
their studies in a war shelter to test 
the efficiency with which school chil- 
dren of New York City could be 
evacuated in war. . . . The slow- 


down in slum clearance was drama- 
tized last week, not by the usual 
Harlem tenement fire and the death 
of a Negro baby, but by 17-year-old 
Mildred Godfrey, student at Brooklyn 
High School for Home-making. Last 
week Mildred set fire to the mattress 


Secretary Knox... 
dedicated base U. S. 
rushed to completion 


in her small hall bedroom, set other 
fires in the third floor flat where she 
lived with her parents and two broth- 
ers. Mildred was arrested when she 
came home from school. “I wanted 
a better home,” she said simply... . 


Million Under Arms 


It seemed only yesterday that the 
Selective Service act was passed. But 
last week the nation learned that 
for the first time since the World War 
more than a million American men 
and boys are in the army now... 
without batting an eye the Senate 
voted $3,000,000,000 in a single day. 
A minor stir was created by a 
$400,000 item in one of the bills. 
It provided for a storehouse at the 
naval operating base at Norfolk, Va., 
for “expeditionary landing boats 
being assembled in connection with 
expeditionary force preparations”. A 
Navy department spokesman ex- 


plained it was necessary to prepare 
for eventualities, including need for 
landing boats by an expeditionary 
LOLCC my asih Secretary of Navy Knox 
dedicated the new $28,000,000 air 
base at Corpus Christi, Texas, six- 
teen months ahead of schedule . . . 
and 1941’s only lunar eclipse went off 
on schedule, attracting little notice, 
and the earth turned, faithful to its 
own immemorial time-table. 


TNEC Valedictory 


It was little more than two years 
ago, though last week it seemed much 
longer, that six members of Congress 
and six from the Executive agencies 
were appointed to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. The 
TNEC, or monopoly committee, set 
out to answer the question: “Why 
have we not had full utilization of 
our magnificent resources?” The 
question was posed when the nation 
was seeking the solution of unemploy- 
ment and depression, the major 
problems of its peacetime economy. 

Last week, when the TNEC held 
its final public hearing and the an- 
Swers were in, the change to a war 
economy was well under way. In its 
two years of work the committee had 
heard 655 witnesses, filed 20,000 
printed pages of testimony. Its final 
recommendations have yet to be 
made, but its Chairman, Joseph 
O’Mahoney, (D., Wyo.), indicated he 
will urge enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws and a tax policy to help 
small business. 

Whatever its contribution to the 
solution of our economic problems in 
peace or war, the TNEC had added 
greatly to the literature descriptive 
of things as they are (See U.S. Week, 
March 15). 


Public ‘Over a Barrel’ 


Last week it added two more to 
its long series of monographs which 
interested citizens can buy from the 
Government Printing office. ‘“Eco- 
nomic Power and Political Press- 
ures,” prepared by Donald Blaisdell, 
is primarily a study of big business 
lobbying activities. Its findings have 
a direct bearing on present-day de- 
fense problems. 

“Speaking bluntly,” the report 
states, “the government and the pub- 
lic are ‘over a barrel’ when it comes 
tu dealing with business in time of 
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war or other crisis. Business refuses 
to work, except on terms which it 
dictates. It controls the natural re- 
sources, the liquid assets, the strategic 
position in the country’s economic 
structure, and its technical equipment 
and knowledge of processes. 

“In effect this is blackmail, not 
too fully disguised.” 

Saying that lawyers at the behest 
of business have persuaded the courts 
to interpret the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments as protection for corporations, 
the report says: “Language used by 
Thomas Jefferson to state the 
relationship between citizens and gov- 
ernment necessary for the develop- 
ment of the individual personality, 
has been used by business to attract 
public support in its effort to avoid 
regulation”. 


Paced by Dividends 


Of particular interest in the cur- 
rent struggle over wage rates (see 
Labor) is the TNEC report prepared 
by Theodore Kreps. The outstanding 
fact, Dr. Kreps wrote, “is the manner 
in which dividends and interest rose 
faster than national income or labor 
income in the 20’s, maintained itself 
in 1930, and has kept well above both 
national income and labor income 
right up the end of the period”. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, the nation’s largest 
non-financial corporation, is cited as 
a prime example of this brand of be- 
havior by a corporation. Since 1929, 
the report points out, the company 
has accounted for more than 75,000 
of the present eight or nine million 
unemployed. Yet dividends and in- 
terest payments have kept increasing. 

Society, the report concludes, 
“must prevent exploitation of the 
people by such corporate bureau- 
cracies intoxicated with their eco- 
nomic power. It cannot let matters 
take their course. For when 
rulers of powerful industrial empires 
control the state, the inevitable re- 
sult is fascism and destruction of 
liberty”. 


Fight Discrimination 


Under the sponsorship of the New 
England Congress for Equal Oppor- 
tunities, some 60 organizations sent 
delegates to a Boston meeting last 
week and pledged support for six 
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bills to protect the rights of the 
Negro people, now pending in the 
Massachusetts legislature. . . . In 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and other states 
there were similar meetings to pro- 
test discrimination against Negroes 
in the armed forces and defense in- 
dustries, . . . Representative’ Arthur 
W. Mitchell (D., Ill.), only Negro 
member of Congress, argued before 
the Supreme Court that members of 
his race traveling from one state to 
another were entitled to railroad ac- 
comodations equal to those furnished 
white persons. .. . In Washington, 
Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
(ALP, N. Y.), introduced a bill to 
bar discrimination against Negroes 
and other minorities in all govern- 
ment agencies and corporations with 
government contracts. ... 


ASCAP’s Buck saw 
the music war as only 
a question of bucks 


Push War on Poll Tax 


Representative Lee E. Geyer (D., 
Cal.) placed on the Speaker’s desk a 
petition to bring out his bill to repeal 
the poll-tax as a requirement for 
voting in federal elections. The House 
Judiciary committee having refused to 
report the measure, 218 signatures to 
the petition are needed to bring it 
before the House. . Citizens in 
South Dakota defeated in their Senate 
a bill to ban minority parties from 
the ballot, after it had passed the 
state assembly. And citizens of Wis- 
consin, led by Dean Lloyd K. Garri- 


son of Wisconsin university, protested 
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a similar measure in that state... . 

Another note in the nation’s music 
war was sounded last week in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., when the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, and its officers, were fined 
a total of $35,250 for anti-trust viola- 
tions, after ASCAP pleaded nolo 
contendere (I do not with to con- 
tend). Gene Buck, ASCAP president, 
said: “The only difference between 
the broadcasters and ASCAP now is 
the question of price.” 


For Courage... 


By no means a “big story” of the 
week, a testimonial dinner in New 
York City was perhaps a symbol of 
many activities that crowded the 
people’s days. It was held to honor 
an 82-year-old scientist, whose quiet 
researches in anthropology disprove 
Hitler’s racist theories. That man 
is Franz Boas. More than 300 learned 
men and women gathered to pay him 
tribute, for his courage as a citizen 
as well as for his wisdom as a scholar. 
To this small group Edwin S. Smith, 
NLRB member, said: “‘No concentra- 
tion on external defense must dull 
our realization of the fundamental 
lesson of history, that the forward 
jumps in the democratic process are 
made by the people themselves whose 
needs dictate the forms that democ- 
racy shall take.” 


The Days of the People 


An anachronism in this machine- 
age, the shining knitting needles 
clicked ever more swiftly for Bri- 
tain... . Though the NV. Y. Herald- 
Tribune’s Sunday society page was 
headed “Society in Florida and Mid- 
South Takes an Active Interest in 
Golf and Polo”, its subhead read, 
“Fifm Showing at Palm Beach to Aid 


Greece”’. 


Not so swift perhaps as the turn- 
ing wheels of government and in- 
dustry, nor the speeding planes and 
guns to England—the days of the 
American people last week were sure- 
ly “swifter than a weaver’s shuttle”. 
Upon them was a new sense of 
urgency. Though former Ambassador 
William Bullitt, testifying before a 
House committee, thought them in- 
sufficiently awake to their danger, the 
American people moved according 
to their lights in defense of the free- 
doms they cherish. 
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Britain Hails Aid; Pacific Crisis Grows 


Foreign history became American 
history last week with the passage 
of the Lend-Lease bill when a gigan- 
tic American effort was expected to 
turn the tide of battle in Europe, 
Asia and Africa in favor of the 
British Empire. 

If the week was a turning point 
in American history, it was also one 
in world history as was pointed out 
in London, Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, 
Canada, China, Malay, Turkey, South 
America, the Dutch East Indies and 
Australia. In all of these countries 
and in all of their capitals there was 
speculation as to when and where 
American troops and sailors would 
follow in the wake of American mili- 
tary supplies which were proceeding 
not only to England, but to Greece, 
Africa, China and Singapore. And 
in all of the capitals and in all of 
the countries, enemy or friend, there 
was a singular unanimity of opinion. 
American guns, at least those manned 
by Americans, might roar first in the 
waters of the South China Sea and 
their targets would be the Japanese 
navy. 


From Africa to Asia 


Indication that the world might 
become an American stage came with 
the praise and blame that circled the 
earth after the passage of the Lend- 
Lease bill. General Charles De 
Gaulle, of the Free French forces, 
gave some hint of the bill’s possible 
scope when he said the United States 
might need Dakar in West Africa 


as a base if we entered the war. The’ 


Axis powers tried to counter Ameri- 
can aid by insisting that war in the 
Pacific would result from it, and 
Yosuke Matsouka, Japanese foreign 
minister, went scurrying to Berlin. 

In Turkey it was said that nation 
was stiffening her anti-Ngzi stand be- 
cause of the belief that the United 
States would ultimately enter and win 
the war, and Greece, reinforced by 
a British expeditionary force of 
300,000 was hourly expecting Ameri- 
can guns, tanks, munitions, planes. In 
the East the Japanese fleet was poised 
just north of Singapore, Britain’s Far 
Eastern Gibraltar, the American fleet 
was at Hawaii, and the slightest overt 


The war moves ig cycles . . . A captive Italian colonel, commander of a crack Alpini 


regiment, and his aide are taken in a sidecar to Greek headquarters in Albania. 


move threatened to bring a deadly 
race to Singapore since that fortress 
controls the southern Pacific. 

Henry Adams, writing in 1907, ex- 
pressed the hope that the world’s 
long travail of cruelty and slaughter 
might have ended by 1938. By then, 
he said, “for the first time since man 
began his education among the car- 
nivores” one might “find a world 
that sensitive natures could regard 
without a shudder.” Three years have 
passed since Henry Adams’ date of 
hope, and last week in London, Ber- 
lin, Glasgow, Hamburg, Liverpool, 
Dusseldorf, Cardiff and Cologne 
babies were killed as they slept in 
their cradles, women were crushed by 
falling timbers, old folks were 
smashed into a pulp of blood and 
tissue. Homes were almost the only 
battlefields in Europe’s war. The 
slaughter of civilians on an inter- 
national scale ascended in tempo as 
the Nazis increased their destruction 
over England, as the British, reckless 
in the knowledge that America would 
replace all planes lost, made flights 
of unprecedented pugnacity, ranging 
from Berlin to Boulogne. 


The Star of Bethlehem 


Since last June, 24,371 British 
civilians have been killed and 35,373 
have been wounded by German 
bombs. The number killed per day 
was increasing last week and one 
could be sure the daily quota was 
increasing in Germany, too. Many 
Americans have wondered how it 
feels to be bombed. Last week a 
description arrived which indicated 
that bombings seem much the same 
whether one is British or German. 
They always begin with the alarm, 
starting low and solemn like a huge 
cosmic moan in the night, ascending 
until it shrieks like the siren on a 
gigantic ambulance. There is the 
metallic, pinging vibration every- 
where of anti-aircraft guns at the 
moment of recoil, the flash of light 
across the sky like summer heat light- 
ning. Columns of light slice the 
blackness and crisscross in their 
search for hostile planes. There is 
the soft patter outside that one at 
first might mistake for gently falling 
rain but is caused by bits of shrapnel 
falling everywhere. The planes each 
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night drop flares and they hang in 
the sky, motionless, gradually di- 
minishing in brilliance until they re- 
semble the Star of Bethlehem on a 
Christmas postcard. 

Encompassing everything is the ex- 
plosion of anti-aircraft shells, the 
hollow, thud-like, earth-shaking boom 
of bombs, but now and again there 
are curious, momentary silences when 
Germans and Britons hear clocks in 
church steeples strike the hour, dogs 
barking, the disturbed twitter of 
birds, and far away, perhaps, the 
mournful wail of a locomotive. It 
lasts for a nostalgic second and then 
there is a crash that smashes a tene- 
ment as if it were an eggshell, 
smashes bodies as if they were in- 
animate straw instead of feeling flesh. 


To Extend All This 


It was to extend all this that Ger- 
many and Britain were straining 
every nerve last week, mustering all 
their science, ingenuity, and mechan- 
ical skill. Because of the Lend-Lease 
bill and the planes it would supply, 
the British were supremely confident 
they could kill more Germans by 
bombing than Germans could kill 
Britons. The Daily Mail in London 
expressed British exultation with the 
words, “We have ceased to be the 
hunted. We are the hunters.” 

Winston Churchill, rotund, ruddy 
master of words and war, voiced 
Britain’s Thanksgiving, and there 
were many who, now that the peril 
was diminished, intimated Britain 
could have never won without Ameri- 
ca’s aid. 

The British Prime Minister spoke 
in the House of Commons and other 
voices were raised there, although to 
a different tune. James Maxton, of 
the Independent Labor party, said: 
“TI. am more concerned with the 
speedy ending of the war than its 
prosecution.” William Gallacher, 
Scotch and Communist, said: “What- 
ever the consequences of the war we 
are going to be committed to the 
heaviest reparations to America, with 
the result that unspeakable poverty 
will be visited on the masses of this 
country.” 


Price No Object 


Most Englishmen, however, were 
not concerned with how and when 
America would be paid for the most 
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extensive aggregation of ships, food, 
tanks, airplanes, and guns that has 
ever been convoyed across the sea. 
Concerned with winning the war, 
price was no object. The Lend-Lease 
bill had no sooner become law when 
Britain admitted that the Germans 
had sunk so many ships that there 
was vital shortage of food and ton- 
nage. It had scarcely become law 
when the British intimated they de- 
sired more destroyers “manned by 
United States sailors” and the cor- 
respondent of the New York Times 
cabled, “What the British really want 


International. 


W. Averell Harriman 
... on the other side 
of the ocean for FDR 


is the entire United States fleet. They 
want it either here or in Pacific 
waters where they can not possibly 
fight the Japanese without United 
States assistance.” 


‘The Battle Begins’ 


Germany agreed that American 
help would be necessary in the Pa- 
cific, intimating once more that her 
strategy for nullifying American aid 
to England would be to induce Japan 
to clash with the United States at 
the precise time Germany begins her 
invasion of England. 

“The third greatest naval power 
(Japan) is now united with the first 
land power (Germany), thereby mak- 
ing it possible to thwart Anglo- 
American intentions to make the 
world a British-American colony,” 
wrote one Berlin paper. Another 
said: “The international fronts are 
now in every respect clear and def- 
initely drawn. We know for what 
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and against whom we are standing 
in the field. The battle begins.” 
The question was whether Japan 
would agree that “the battle begins.” 
Still involved in China, her position 
was, nevertheless, improving. The 
Chinese were fighting among them- 
selves, Japan had troops in South 
China, others in Indo-China, neither 
group too far from Singapore. A 
strong detachment of Japan’s fleet 
was in the nearby Bay of Siam. Her 
prestige had been enhanced at the 
expense of the white man when she 
forced France last week to cede 
ground to Thailand which, in the 
process, became a near-Japanese pro- 
tectorate. Her one worry was Soviet 
Russia and if Yosuke Matsouka, 
Japanese Foreign minister, could sign 
a non-aggression pact with Russia, 
Japan might be able to move south. 


Guarantees Status Quo 


Since the Lease-Lend law in effect 
guarantees the status quo of the Bri- 
tish Empire everywhere, the United 
States might be forced to fight if 
Japan struck south. In a book called 
The Battle for Asia, as urgent as the 
last edition of today’s paper (see 
page 18), Edgar Snow suggests that 
Americans might not like to fight in 
Asia to retain India and other colo- 
nies for Britain. He recommends as 
a remedy that the coming War of the 
Pacific be changed from a war to 
retain colonies to a war for liberty 
by giving India and the Philippines 
their freedom. 

Other developments of the week in- 
cluded France’s determination to 
fight Britain unless the latter lifted 
the blockage alleged to be starving 
40,000,000. . . The continuation of 
the uneasy status quo in the Balkans 
with Yugoslavia caught between Nazi 
pressure and the anti-Nazi desires of 
her own people, and the continuation 
of British victories in Africa where 
the Italians were fleeing Ethopia. . . . 

In London, Ambassador Winant 
conferred with Lord Woolton while 
James B. Conant, president of Har- 
vard, conferred with King George, 
and in Lisbon, W. Averell Harriman, 
President Roosevelt’s representative 
to coordinate American aid to Bri- 
tain, prepared to take off for Eng- 
land. For American history 
became world history last week since 
the Lend-Lease law aids that Empire 
upon which the sun never sets. 
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Uncle Sam—in a Warring World 


THE SWEEP OF AMERICAN AID to a warring 
world is indicated by the map above. Ships, food, 
planes, tanks, munitions going to England (1), 
may ultimately make an English invasion of the 
continent (2) possible. Supplies are already pro- 
ceeding to Greece (3), while Turkey (4) is re- 
ported stiffening her anti-Nazi stand in the belief 
that American aid will win the war. General 
Charles De Gaulle has suggested that America use 
Dakar (5) as a base. Along the Pacific front, 
Russia (6) will not receive American supplies, but 
her position looms important in any American 
clash with Japan (7). President Roosevelt has 
promised China (8) substantial aid. Singapore 
(9) will be a base for an American fleet if war 
comes to the Pacific which would threaten the 
Dutch East Indies (10) and the Philippines (11) 
as well as India (12). On the North American 
continent the United States is dedicated to coop- 


eration with Canada (13) and Mexico (14), and 
is working feverishly to tie all of South America 
(15) into her plan of defense. 

With the passage of the Lend-Lease bill it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the entire world, 
for better or for worse, is but a single unit and that 
an incident in the wastes of Asia may vitally affect 
the life of a boy in Iowa. If the United States final- 
ly entered the war, most observers declared last 
week, the battle ground would be the Pacific and 
American history might add such battles as those 
for Malay, Sarawak and Sumatra to the victorious 
battle of Manila Bay which started the United 
States on the path of empire forty-three years ago. 

If the United States clashed with Japan in the 
Pacific 970,000,000 human beings would be in 
danger of joining the 675,000,000 already en- 
gaged in one of man’s oldest and strangest pur- 
suits—that self destruction called war. 
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White House Studies OPM Strike Ban 


Labor was front page headline 
news last week. “Four New Strikes, 
Total of 32 in Defense Plants.” “Coal 
Operators, Lewis Meet.” “UMW 
Wage Demands Rejected.” “3,000 
Ford Workers Win Demands in 1- 
Hour Stoppage.” “Dies Says NYC 
Bus Strike Leaders Reds.” “Strike 
Board Plan Up to White House.” 


Back of the headlines was a story 
as old as America’s industrial his- 
tory. A story of employers declar- 
ing that higher wages would destroy 
legitimate profits. A story of others 
fearing that strikes for higher pay 
and more food would hamper na- 
tional defense. On the other hand, 
from a labor viewpoint, it was a 
story of family budgets thrown out of 
balance by rising living costs. A 
story of breadwinners ambitious to 
win more bread for their children. 
A story of men and women moved by 
an incentive men and women every- 
where can understand—the need of 
food, clothing, shelter. 


Wall Street Journal Survey 


The Wall Street Journal, writing of 
the labor situation, said: 

“No serious damage to the defense 
program has yet resulted from strikes 
and other labor disturbances, a sur- 
vey by Wall Street Journal staff mem- 
bers in eight key industrial areas 
revealed. 

“At the same time, however, it is 
clearly indicated that the stage is set 
for labor troubles which could crip- 
ple industry and its defense effort. 

“Wage rates are going up. 

“A number of union contracts ex- 
pire during the weeks just ahead. 
Renewals of some are under negoti- 
ation now. In almost all cases the 
American working man—through his 
union—will seek more pay. His chief 
arguments will be rising costs of liv- 
ing, increased corporation profits, 
and (as a ‘big stick’ to hold over em- 
ployers) a declining labor supply.” 

In their own way workers all over 
the country went to bat on the issue, 
sometimes winning their point 
through negotiation, sometimes in- 
voking the strike weapon. 


A 7 per cent increase for 2,000 
workers in three northern New York 


Q 


mills of the Utica Knitting company 
is provided in a new contract with 
the Textile Workers union, CIO. The 
raises total $140,000 annually. 

The SWOC won an agreement pro- 
viding one-week vacations with pay 
and iron-clad job protection for 
draftees at the Buffalo Steel company, 
averting a threatened strike of 250 
workers. . . Members of the AFL’s 


OPM’s Knudsen... 
from out of his office 
stemmed mediation 


Canning and Pickle Workers union 
took a strike vote at the H. J. Heinz 
plant in Pittsburgh when the firm re- 
jected their demands for a written 
union shop contract and a 15 per cent 
wage increase. .. In Dubuque, Ia., 
four AFL metal trades unions turned 
down a 21% per cent wage increase 
offered by the A. Y. McDonald Mfg. 
company, finally signed a contract 
netting them $30,000 a year more 
than the company’s first offer. 

Wage raises followed the extension 
of U.S. defense interests to Bermuda, 
where unorganized longshoremen who 
unload materials for the U. S. Naval 
base won 43 per cent wage increases 


through a spontaneous three-day 
strike. 


Mine Negotiation 


Last week labor’s case for more 
pay got a colorful and vigorous ex- 
pression through John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers president. In a 
speech presenting coal operators with 
the UMW’s demands for $1 a day pay 


increases, guarantee of 200 work 


days a year, two weeks vacation, im- 
provement in safety provisions, and 
elimination of wage differentials be- 
tween north and south, Lewis said: 
“There is going to be some inflation, 
and the United Mine Workers are 
prepared to see that part of the Unit- 
ed States’ inflation should take place 
in the shrunken bellies of our miners. 
And we are prepared to show that 
their bellies are shrunken. This is 
just as important as the creation of 
another set of multi-millionaires.” 
“The coal miner,” he said, “is just 
as much entitled to proper fuel and 
care as any other machine used in 
national defense.” 

Rejecting all of the UMW de- 
mands, Charles O’Neill, spokesman 
for the operators, commented on the 
questions of vacations: “The coal in- 
dustry has simpler and more impor- 
tant problems to consider.” 


Demand Inspections 


While negotiations went on in New 
York City, the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington at long last 
passed the Neeley mine safety bill, 
too late to save the lives of 4 miners 
killed last week by an explosion in 
Revloc, Pa. One of the UMW de- 
mands calls for a safety committee 
of mine workers to inspect mining 
operations and suspend work where 
dangerous conditions are found. This 
supplements the Neeley bill and is 
not replaced by it. 


Arguing the need for this safety 
provision, Lewis showed the opera- 
tors comparative appropriation fig- 
ures in four states for mine inspec- 
tors and “rabbit shepherds” (game 
wardens). The ratio was 662 “rabbit 
shepherds” to 101 mine inspectors. 


At week’s end the mine conference 
was still being watched as the pace- 
maker for wage rates throughout in- 
dustry. Mr. Lewis proposed that min- 
ing operations continue without inter- 
ruption if no agreement is reached by 
April 1 when the present contract ex- 
pires. Operators said no, on the 
ground that the proposal stipulated 
increases in wages or improvement in 
working conditions be retroactive as 


of April 1. 


As matters now stand expiration of 


MARCH 22, 1941 


the contract automatically brings a 
work stoppage. In the past this has 
been the signal for the operators’ 
campaign for price rises to go into 


high gear. 
Men of Steel 


The week brought several minor 
disruptions in steel production, with 
major labor disputes threatening if 
the steel companies refuse to meet 
union demands for high wages and 
new contracts. The Steel Workers 
Organizing committee, CIO, submit- 
ted formal notice of its desire to re- 
open contracts with the U. S. Steel 
Corp. Philip Murray, SWOC chair- 
man and CIO president, indicated he 
will press for the 10-cent an hour in- 
crease so far refused by the corpo- 
ration. 

Trouble at Bethlehem Steel’s Lack- 
awanna plant still seemed imminent, 
when SWOC leaders again notified 
government officials that the company 
has violated the settlement terms 
reached after a one-day walkout. They 
also charged that company police 
beat into semi-consciousness a SWOC 
committeeman who objected to police 
interference with a union election. 

The CIO Economic Outlook sup- 
ported SWOC demands with an im- 
pressive array of figures. It reported 
that wages in the steel industry have 
fallen during the past two years, 
though profits per ton shipped 
have risen sharply. Steel profits, at 
the rate of production of the fourth 
quarter of 1940, will reach a 12 
per cent average this year. A 10 
per cent increase in wages would 
leave profits at 9 per cent—consider- 


ably higher than the 1940 average. 


Strikes and Parleys 
The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


ers, CIO, and manufacturers associa- 
tions discussed wage rates affecting 
more than 100,000 clothing workers, 
asked for a 10 to 15 per cent increase. 
... Sidney Hillman, associate direc- 
tor of OPM, announced scheduled 
conferences in the shipbuilding indus- 
try. But these were to “freeze,” not 
raise, wages. . . Strikes at Interna- 
tional Harvester and Allis-Chalmers 
still remained unsettled. 

Federated Press reported that “only 
a handful of high school kids crossed 
the picket line,” when the Aluminum 
Company of America heralded a 
back-to-work movement on the third 
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Rattling their chains to dramatize non-union conditions at the Hartford (Conn.) 
Kolodney Dress plant, ILGWU members were finally rounded up by police, then freed. 


day of the strike at its River Road 
plant in Edgewater, N. J. The walk- 
out, called by Local 16, Aluminum 
Workers, CIO, is in protest against 
alleged violation of the overtime 
clause in a signed contract. 
Picketing bus drivers were still po- 
litely showing New Yorkers to the 
nearest subway station, while leaders 
of the Transport Workers union, CIO, 
met with company officials and Mayor 
LaGuardia’s mediators. City news- 
papers collected an estimated $36,000 
from the bus companies, for full page 
ads in which they pleaded their pov- 
erty and told the public, “If you had 
to walk today—BLAME THE 
TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION!” 
The adless tabloid, PM, offered the 
TWU a full page for a free answer, 
and carried stories presenting the bus 
drivers’ complaint of long hours, bad 
health conditions, and low wages. 


Not by Bread Alone 


Thus, so trade unions felt, the staff 
of life was at the root of the nation’s 
labor troubles last week. This was 


the issue at Ford’s big River Rouge 


plant, where for the first time work- 
ers in the rolling mill pulled the 
switch—and pulled the first success- 
ful work stoppage at Ford’s. In an 
hour’s time a group of discharged 
union men were back at their places. 
Harry Bennett, service department 
head, said: “We'll bargain till hell 
freezes over, but that doesn’t mean 
you have to say ‘yes’.” Looking to 
a UAW victory following NLRB hear- 
ings on the union demands for an 
election, Michael Widman, director of 
the Ford organizing drive, replied: 
“Mr. Bennett will bargain and he 
will give.” 


Mediation Board Plan 


As the week ended, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and William S. Knud- 
sen’s co-director, Sidney Hillman, 
presented President Roosevelt with 
the draft for an executive order set- 
ting up an 1l man defense labor 
mediation board. Sections of organ- 
ized labor are opposed to such a 
board, holding with Philip Murray 
that industry would use the board as 
an additional weapon against labor. 
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War Perils U.S. Farmers, Davis Warns 


No Lasting Benefit 


“There can be no lasting benefit 
to American agriculture from any 
war anywhere,” according to that 
New Deal farm authority, Chester 
Davis, who is also agricultural com- 
missioner of the Defense commission. 
“The headaches farmers suffered as 
a result of the first World War are 
too well remembered, and too close 
to us, for any thinking person to 
believe otherwise. We all know that 
regardless of who wins, or how well 
we arm, American farmers are going 
to be in a tight squeeze.” 


Debt Adjustment 


With the number of farmers losing 
their farms through foreclosure in- 
creasing and farm debt generally 
mounting, farmers everywhere are 
resentful of the fact that Congress 
has taken no action to adjust these 
debts. The administration last year 
favored such adjustment, which is 
backed by the Farm Credit adminis- 
tration, but this session of Congress 
has completely ignored the subject. 

In urging effective debt adjust- 
ment, Governor A. C. Black of the 
Farm Credit administration, said: 
“Tenancy is growing and the concen- 
tration of land in fewer and fewer 
hands continues. Two-thirds of all 
farm-lands are operated by less than 
20 per cent of all the farmers.” 


Forced Farm Sales 


For the first time the government 
has estimated the number of forced 
farm sales over a ten year period. 
This count shows a total of 1,739,000 
such sales from 1930 to 1939. More 
than one out of every four farms in 
the United States.was subject to a 
forced sale during the ten years. 


Number of Forced Farm Sales 


Year No. of Farms 
1930 114,900 
1931 148,100 
1932 241,700 
1933 319,200 
1934 234,700 
1935 172,800 
1936 160,400 
1937 137,000 
1938 107,100 
1939 103,100 
Total 1,739,000 


When ¥ 


Wheat for the World 


There is enough American and 
Canadian wheat on hand right now 
to supply the whole world for two 
years, N. E. Dodd, director of the 
Western division of the AAA, told the 


agriculture. 


Senate committee on 


Declaring that the United States will 
have a 400,000,000 bushel wheat 
surplus by July, Mr. Dodd recom- 
mended the parity payment method 
as best for cutting down acreages of 
crops in which there are surpluses. 
According to government figures 
there are 8,000,000 American fami- 


lies “continually facing starvation.” 


The Drop in Exports 


Although ex-President Hoover de- 
clares that there are 300,000,000 
people in Europe facing starvation, 
American agriculture, stricken by the 
loss of markets, cannot feed them 
because of the war. Agricultural 
exports have sunk to the lowest level 
since 1869, They have dropped 57 
per cent between July 1939 and De- 
cember 1940 while manufacturers’ 
exports increased by 21 per cent 
over the same period. The export 
of American pork decreased by 20 
per cent, grain, fruits and tobacco 
dropped by 20 per cent compared 
with amount exported in 1939, and 
cotton exports reached a new low in 


August of 1940. 


Bright Spot 


The Es bright spot in the agri- 
cultural picture is that domestic con- 
sumption should sharply increase as 
a result of increased employment. 
Leaders of the Farmer Labor party 
of Minnesota warn, however, that un- 


less labor’s purchasing power can 
keep up with the rise of retail prices, 
the increase in this country’s con- 
sumption may not be enough to help 
the farmer. This is especially true 
since, according to the U. S. bureau 
of agricultural economics, “the costs 
of farm production are expected to 
go up.” 


Cooperation for Health 


Nearly 70,000 low-income farm 
families, or about 300,000 persons— 
borrowers from the Farm Security 
administration — are banded into 
small groups to obtain medical care 
at a cost which they can afford. A 
typical payment schedule for medi- 
cal care is $18 annually for man and 
wife plus $1 for each child. This 
care includes emergency hospitaliza- 
tion, emergency surgery, ordinary 
drugs, obstetrical care, and ordinary 
medical care, including examination, 
diagnosis and treatment. 


Before these groups joined to- 
gether, farmers in the areas con- 
cerned suffered for years with ma- 
laria, pellegra, hookworm, hernias, 
abscessed teeth or other chronic 
diseases which cut down their work- 
ing ability. Now all of these diseases 
have decreased markedly in counties 
using the government group medical 
plan. 


Parity 


The goal of most farm organiza- 
tions is parity prices. This means 
prices equal to those before World 
War No. 1. On Jan. 15, 1941, wheat 
was 64 per cent below parity, oats 
65 per cent, rye 47 per cent, cotton 
60 per cent, hogs 79 per cent, corn 
68 per cent, barley 54 per cent and 
tobacco 52 per cent. 


Most farmers like farming. All 
they want is their farms and a break. 
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THE PEOPLE 


... this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


‘Just Work Trouble’ 


From the sunny luxury of Mexico 
last week U. S. Citizen William Ran- 
dolph Hearst condoled with weary 
and troubled fellow citizens sloshing 
around in the aftermath of the great 
blizzard which reached from the East 
seaboard to Alaska. 

“You have just got work and 
worry trouble,” he cajoled, “Come 
down to Mexico where people take 
things a little easier and where a 
dollar goes a little further and where 


the sun shines a little brighter and 
life is calmer and happier.” 


The Curse of Poverty 


Out of reach of this soothing ad- 
vice in the small snow-bound town 
of Wausau, Wis., Walter Hoppe, 28, 
married, father of Kenneth, 4, and 
Darrell, 1, couldn’t seem to cheer up. 
He had got WPA work in spells, but 
it didn’t bring in what it takes for a 
wife and two kids. In a small town, 
WPA has to be stretched thin to 
reach around. Brooding, Walter got 
pretty moody. 

His wife went out to look for work 
on her own. She thought maybe if 
she found something, things might be 
different. As it was, Walter was pret- 
ty mad when she got home. There 
was a row. The police came. Grim, 
Walter stood in the doorway. his 
northwoods rifle in his hand. As the 
officers came closer he fired. They 
ducked behind trees, returned the 
fire. Walter fell, a bullet in his head. 


Wildly Generous, but— 


Last week in New York, dancers, 
showgirls, Hollywood notables picked 
their way through the deep slush to 


testify in the government’s income tax 
case against Joseph M. Schenck, 
movie producer. They told of $500 
bouquets, palatial yachts, dizzy-stake 
games, lavish parties. The sum of the 
testimony revealed the producer as 
wildly generous, wantonly spend- 
thrift, astonishingly tightfisted about 
the $412,000 in income taxes for 
1935, 1936 and 1937 of which he is 
alleged to have defrauded the govern- 
ment. 

In New York a two year old Negro 
child burned to death in a Harlem 
fire; a landlord accused of first de- 
gree manslaughter because seven 
Chinese had burned to death in his 
tenements, admitted he had rented 
the rooms without knowing that the 
tenants slept and cooked on the 
hazardous premises. 

In Hollywood Jack Benny finally 
agreed to accept $17,500 a week from 
the National Broadcasting company 
if he could have a week off every few 
weeks. In Martins Ferry, Ohio, Al- 
bert Milbert, unemployed steel work- 
er digging around in the bottomlands 
of the Ohio river, struck gold. The 
strike was confirmed by a govern- 
ment assayer, followed by fat offers 
for the bottomland tract that greets 
the eye with as much lift as the usual 
steel workers’ property. 


A Mother at 11 


In Carson City, Mich., an 11-year- 
old Mexican girl gave birth to a boy 
by Caesarean operation; in San Fran- 
cisco Katherine Strong, an American 
girl, married an interned German 
sailor of the scuttled Nazi ship 
Columbus, kissed him, separated 
from him—she to return to her 
stenography, he to his immigration 
station. 

Last week Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
relaxed in flatheeled shoes in Golden 
Beach, Fla.; in Lakeland, Fla., Hank 
Greenberg, Detroit Tiger outfielder, 
was diagnosed on examination for 
selective service as a bad case of 
second degree flat feet, was left in the 
dark as to what that might mean for 


him. 


Draft Questionnaire 


John Niemann, smart-cracking 
draftee who listed his dog Patsy as a 
dependent on the draft questionnaire, 
apologized in Chicago and the com- 
plaint against him for his irrelevant 
remarks (he had written he “sup- 
posed” he was white) was dis- 
missed. In Lansing, Mich., 81-year- 
old former Governor Luren D. Dick- 
inson relaxed in his long crusade 
against sin and pleasure, decided he 
would no longer teach Sunday school. 
In Malden, Mass., when 5,500 nickels 
spilled from the bag of a bank mes- 
senger, everybody helped pick up. 
The loss was 95 cents. In Boston the 
State Wage commission took testi- 
mony from girls wearing masks to 
prevent identification by employers 
who had threatened them with dis- 
missal for testifying about their $16- 
a-week wages as experienced office 
workers. 

In Washington, D. C., last week 
a blast injuring three workmen and 
heard for blocks brought a sharper 
reminder of war than the echoes of 
congressional eloquence, when an old 
6-inch shell left over from the world 
war exploded in a junk yard. In 
Madisonville, Texas, the Sidewalk 
Cattlemen’s club ruled that no high 
heeled boots could be worn by ranch- 
ers who had less than two head of 
cattle, no stuffed pant legs by any 
who had less than four head, no spurs 
unless the wearer had six head of 
cattle. 


Sure Sign of Spring 


As the week drew to a close an 
epidemic of measles which started in 
the slums of Harlem still threatened 
the children of New York, but news 
from Louisiana reported a sign of 
spring surer than the calendar. Mil- 
lions of wild geese darkened the sky 
—marshalled themselves into their 
fluid wedges and began their long 
trek north along the Mississippi for 
their quarters in Baffin 


island. 
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HE National Association of 
Manufacturers never goes off 
half-cocked. When it wants to know 
about this or that, it makes a scienti- 
fic survey. 


This year’s survey of school books 
has received wide publicity. Another 
N.A.M. survey conducted in 1936, on 
propaganda not for children but for 
workers, got far too little attention. 
You ought to know about that one 
too. Here’s the story: 

Every now and then large posters 
would appear on the bulletin boards 
of factories and mills. The workers 
read them. 


From time to time leaflets were 
distributed directly to employes in 
all parts of the country. The work- 
ers took them home. 

Periodically the men in the mills 
were herded into dark rooms where 
they were shown films on “Isms,” 
Share the Wealth, Technological Un- 
employment. 

Naturally the N.A.M. was worried. 
It wanted to know the effect of all 
this propaganda on the minds of 
American workers. It wrote to em- 
ployers throughout the country ask- 
ing them to answer a questionnaire 
which would make clear the reaction 
of their employes to what they had 
seen and read. 


Take Exception to Tone 


When the returns were all in the 
N.A.M. wrote up the results in a 
study entitled “Analysis of Employer 
Comment .. .” It noted that while the 
majority of employers saw no reason 
for alarm “an appreciable, although 


smaller group took exception to the 
extreme tone and temper of most of 
the material... . 
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A few employers, after careful 
study, felt the leaflets and posters 
“were both partisan and biased.” 

The report states further: “Con- 
siderable comment criticized the par- 
tisan aspect of leaflets, posters and 
films ... Much of the... [material] 
drew adverse reaction from em- 
ployes because of its political cast 
and its apparent attack on the pres- 
ent administration. 

“A fair number of respondents de- 
plored the use of subject matter 
that seemed to reflect on the govern- 
ment, feeling that it aroused antag- 
onism in their employes.” 


Just the N.A.M. 


Now what nefarious group had 
dared to flood the country with such 
“partisan’’, “biased” literature? Who 
dared to hand out material to Ameri- 
can workers which seemed to em- 
ployers “to reflect on the govern- 
ment” to such an extent that it 
aroused the antagonism of their em- 
ployes? 

Was it the Communist Party ? Not 
at all. 

Was it an irresponsible group of 
radicals? No. 

It was the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The material of which these em- 
ployers complained was part of the 
Employe Information service put 
out by the N.A.M. for the distribu- 
tion by its members (and other em- 
ployers) to their own workers. 


‘Wonderful—If Friendly’ 


The Employe Information  serv- 
ice itself was part of a larger pro- 
gram of the public relations commit- 
tee of the N.A.M. Its purpose was 
best explained in a sentence from a 


letter of the president of the N.A.M. 


to its members in 1937, “Public 
opinion! A wonderful thing—if it 
is friendly.” It was the job of the 
public relations committee to make 
the public “friendly” to industry. 


For the General Public 


You need not have been a worker 
in a factory to have been touched 
by the public relations program of 
the N.A.M. 

Have you laughed at the “homely 
homespun comments on current prob- 
lems” in the daily newspaper comic 
feature “Uncle Abner Says”? Uncle 
Abner was making you think along 
N.A.M. lines. 

Have you been impressed by the 
views of Professor So-and-So in the 
daily column “You and Your Na- 
tion’s Affairs” in your favorite news- 
paper? The eminent professor was 
paid for what he told you by the 
N.A.M. 

Have you listened to “The Ameri- 
can Family Robinson” on the air? 
This dramatic radio program was 
entertainment provided for you by 
the N.A.M. 

Your children were also reached 
by the N.A.M. Its eight pamphlets 
in the “You and Industry” series 
were designed, it says, “to carry the 
facts about industry to schools and 
colleges where the thinking of our 
future generations should be shaped 
along sound lines.” 

But the La Follette Civil Liberties 
committee, which investigated the 
N.A.M., examined the series and 
didn’t agree that the “facts” in the 
pamphlets were true. It said in its 
report: “These facts were not sup- 
ported by any references. Aside from 
this, one is impressed by the uncriti- 
cal and false picture that these charts 
and diagrams presented to the read- 
er... . The average condition de- 


scribed by these figures is wholly mis- 
leading. . . . The association’s propa- 
ganda cannot be said by any stretch 


of argument to contribute to a better 
understanding of our 


‘Industrial 
Economic Society.’ ” 


Younger children who could not 
comprehend the “facts” in the “You 
and Industry” series were not neglect- 
ed. Oh no. For them there were 
slide films. Of this part of the N.A.M. 
program, Mr. James P. Selvage, di- 
rector of the public relations de- 
partment, wrote “pictures have be- 
come accepted more and more as the 

most impressive medium for leav- 
ing a lasting impression on children 
. .. here is an almost unlimited field 
of distribution in which we would 
be reaching children during their 


Helping the Public Decide... 
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formative years.” 


‘Biased Propaganda’ 


When the La Follette committee 
was finished with its thorough in- 
vestigation of the N.A.M. public re- 
lations program it reported its find- 
ings to the U. S. Senate. Here is one 
paragraph of that final report: “With 
the funds of this group of powerful 
corporations, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has flooded 
the country with biased propaganda 
directed against organizations of 
American workingmen and against 
social legislation adopted by Con- 
gress. This propaganda, for the most 
part unidentified to the public as 
coming from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, is reiterated 
day after day through the means of 
every channel of public expression, 
in the press, over the radio, in 
schools, on billboards, by public 
speakers, by direct mail, and in pay 
envelopes. Much of this propa- 
ganda is intended to influence the 
public with reference to elections, 
and, officials of the association have 
boasted that its propaganda has in- 
fluenced the political opinions of 
millions of citizens, and affected their 
choice of candidates for federal of- 
fices.”” 

It is this organization—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
—which was so distressed by the 
thought of propaganda reaching our 
children that it felt it was necessary 


to make a survey of some 600 school 


books. Ho-hum. 
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Exhibit from LaFollette committee study shows how N.A.M.’s subtle “Uncle Abner” 
makes an opportunity to point out that working conditions aren't of vital importance. 


At the annual convention of the N.A.M. on Dec. 8, 1936, Mr. Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the public relations committee, reported on the activities 
of his committee: 


THE PRESS— 


Industrial Press service (N.A.M.~ 
news agency, like the Associated 
Press or United Press). Distributed 
to 5,300 weekly newspapers. 

Weekly cartoon service—editorial 
cartoons by ace cartoonist Nate Col- 
lier, sent to 2,000 weekly newspa- 
pers. “Uncle Abner Says”—comic 
cartoon appearing in 309 daily pa- 
pers with 2,000,000 readers. 

“You and Your Nation’s Affairs” 
—daily articles by well-known econ- 
omists appearing in 260 newspapers 
with circulation of over 4,500,000. 

For foreign-born citizens—weekly 
press service, translated in German, 
Hungarian, Polish, and Italian. 

Nation-wide advertising—six full 
page ads about the “American Sys- 
tem,” used by over 500 newspapers. 


Foreign language—1,188 programs 
in six languages over 70 stations. 


THE MOVIES 
Two 10-minute films for general 


distribution, seen by 2,000,000 peo- 
ple. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 
Seventy meetings, eight speakers. 
EMPLOYE INFORMATION 


Leaflets—a series of 25 distributed 
to over 11,000,000 workers. 

Posters—over 300,000 of a series 
of 24 for bulletin boards in plants. 

Films—10 sound slide films for 
showing in plants. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Sixty thousand billboards ads. 
THE RADIO PAMPHLETS 
“The American Family Robinson” “You and Industry” library—over 
—coast-to-coast program over 222 sta- 1,000,000 copies 


tions weekly, over 176 stations twice 


of a of 
a week. 


pamphlets distributed to libraries, 
colleges, businessmen, lawyers. 


series 
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Says Oswald Garrison 
Villard, former editor of 
The Nation magazine 


. . . From the beginning of this 
war in the very finest British tradi- 
tion there has been full and free 
discussion of what the aims of Great 
Britain ought to be and what the fu- 
ture Europe should comprise. Noth- 
ing has stopped that debate, nor has 
the government sought to do so, al- 
though it has itself refused to state 
its war aims. 

There is H. G. Wells, for example, 
the foremost English writer. He is 
for the complete defeat of the Ger- 
mans, but he insists that when this 
war ends it is the plain people of 
England who must profit by the vic- 
tory. He has demanded that Eng- 
land when peace comes shall abolish 
all titles, prerogatives, privileges. 


‘Plain People’ Carry On 


Mr. Wells and his group have 
issued a far-reaching “declaration of 
the rights of man.” They believe with 
Lord Macaulay one hundred years 
ago that “to reform is to preserve 
the watchword of great events.” They 
are for a new and equitable distribu- 
tion of economic power. They feel 
that if England wins the war it will 
not be Winston Churchill’s achieve- 
ment, nor that of any one but the 
plain people who are content to bear 
the burden of suffering and loss with- 
out hope of rewards or privileges or 
adequate recompense. If they are 
right we shall not recognize England 
after the war, win or lose. 

The latest and perhaps the most 
striking of the statements and fore- 
casts coming from English writers 
and public men is the book just 
published by Prof. Harold J. Laski 
called Where Do We Go From Here? 
One of the spokesmen of the British 
Labor party, he declares that revolu- 
tion is now inevitable and has become 
necessary. He demands the socializa- 
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IS BRITAIN GOING 
SOCIALIST ? 


tion of those vested interests in Eng- 
land which today, as in 1918 stand in 
the way of the modification of the 
principle of state sovereignty. 


On International Scale 


He believes, however, that Eng- 
land by itself cannot bring about 
international union, just as he throws 
over all thought of, its being brought 
about by another League of Nations 
or by any of the steps taken in the 
making of the Treaty of Versailles. 
He insists that unless similar privil- 
eged interests in other countries are 
similarly socialized, that is until 
there is a universally accepted social 
basis of modern life, no international 
structure can be reared on a lasting 
foundation. On this basis, however, 
he thinks that an international or- 
ganization would be able to develop 
the unexploited sources of wealth for 
the benefit of the masses everywhere. 
The basis of common interest then 
would be that equitable distribution 
of economic power for which Mr. 
Wells and his associates have called, 
and innumerable other spokesmen, 
both in and without the Labor party. 


‘Can’t Afford the Soldier’ 


That there must come out of the 
war an international organization 
was the belief that I found wherever 


I went in England. For example, one 
of our own distinguished military of- 
ficials in England, a lifelong soldier 
and a graduate of West Point, said 


to me that there must be some form 
of international security after this 
war is over because, he said, here- 
after “no nation can afford the sol- 
dier.”” By that he meant that the 
whole modern military, total-war sys- 
tem has become such a terrific bur- 
den that no country will be able to 
support it in peace time hereafter. 


New Method of Rule 


To my astonishment I found off- 
cials in the British Foreign office ex- 
pressing the belief that the day of 
Britain’s colonial empire was over 
and that in the new world to come 
there must be a new method of 
handling backward nations in the 
interest of the natives concerned and 
of the whole world in its search for 
raw materials. 

Yet over here I find only the fewest 
people who understand that a new 
order is coming. Not the horrible 
and impossible new order of Hit- 
ler, with its mad theories of race 
superiority, of subject groups, of 
Poles and Czechs merely the slaves 
of their conquerers without even the 
opportunity of education, but a real 
league of nations in which there shall 
be no domination by victors, no im- 
position of a peace dictated by Eng- 
land and the United States or by any- 
body else. 


‘Just Under the Surface’ 


I have many reasons why I am 
opposed to the United States enter- 
ing the war, but a chief one is that 
if we go in we shall fight without 
the slightest prevision as to what we 
are getting into, without the slight- 
est agreement as to what we wish 
to achieve, without the slightest moral 
and spiritual preparedness to deal 
with the terrific forces of revolution 
and social ‘convulsion which lie just 
under the surface. 
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One of the war’s great debates is expressed in the question “Is 
Britain Going Socialist?” Many Americans believe that England 
cannot win the war unless it makes sure that rich men do not 
profit from a war that kills their neighbors. Many Americans 
believe that England should not be helped to win a war which 
would turn the means of production over to the people. Here’s a 


segment of the great debate. 
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NO! says Thomas W. Lamont, 
member of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


... And now a word about all this 
talk that England after the war will 
become completely Socialistic. Peo- 
ple were saying the same thing in 
England when I was there in 1917. 
Of course the changes jn the social 
structure following such a crisis as 
England is going through may well 
be of substantial and even sweeping 
nature. Every day, and in every 
progressive nation, our social values 
are being altered. But the British 
people have the great knack of keep- 
ing abreast of the tide. They change 
the substance here and there but not 
the form. Or again, it may be the 
form but not the substance. But 
always, even after a necessary period 
of strict governmental regulation, the 
English take back their liberties. 
They always preserve the virtues of 
private enterprise. 


Individual Liberty 


And in this connection, suppose 
we ask ourselves these questions: 
What are the British people fighting 
for? What is behind the extraordin- 
ary heroism that they are showing? 
Why, of course it is the determina- 
tion to preserve their individual lib- 
erty that has been the watchword of 
the nation for a thousand years since 
Runnymede. Can it be anything 
else? Can we for a moment imagine 
that they mean to gain that freedom 
and then destroy it by clamping down 
on it a rigid state system such as Ger- 
many is attempting to force upon the 
world? Their very unity and deter- 
mination, their effective public opin- 
ion expressed every day and every 
hour of the day show the British 
spirit of democracy. 

No, we need have no fear that 
England will infect us with totali- 
tarianism in any form. When British 
labor leaders take charge and have 


the responsibility of government 
they become the most real of the 
realists. This they have already 
proved. 


NO! says Wendell Willkie, 
Republican candidate 
for President in 1940 


Certainly not. Neither during the 
war nor after it, in my judgment. The 
wealth of the old aristocracy, the 
income of the dukes and duchesses 
living off estates will be a thing of 
the past when the war is over, and 
the fruits of the industrial system 
will be better distributed . . . but 
industry will remain privately owned 
and capitalistic. The way Bevin, the 
Trades Union Congress and all Brit- 
ish labor are working with British 
business is wonderful. 


NO! says Maynard Krueger, 

Professor of Economics, 

University of Chicago 

] don’t see in these present British 
controls any very important inclina- 
tion to step down the importance of 
the industrialists. From reading Brit- 
ish magazines I get the impression 
that the industrialists in Britain are 
combining to protect themselves 
against economic loss. Take the coal 
owners at the present time. They 
are raising the price of coal and put- 
ting the differential in a “kitty” to 
compensate those coal owners who 
have lost properties in the war. It 
looks to me as though the industrial- 
ists are protecting themselves pretty 
well. 

Maybe the war is a great 
equalizer—a great leveler. It does 
not necessarily suggest that England 
is going socialist. 


Key Questions 


If you want to watch what is hap; 
pening in Britain from now on, if 
you want to judge for vourself 
whether Hitler is really revolution- 
izing Britain, these are the things 


for you to watch: 

1. Are the industrial controls tem- 
porary, or will they be permanent? 
If they are permanent, do they rep- 
resent the nationalization of industry, 
or do they merely represent more 
of self-government for industry ? 

2. Is the power of labor in the 
government going to increase still 
further at the expense of the upper 
classes ? 

3. Are the important positions 
going to be increasingly filled, on the 
basis of skill, from the lower ranks 
instead of on the basis of social 
position ? 

4. Is the class system breaking 
down? That is, for instance, are the 
schools going to break down as the 
great supporters of the British class 
system? Is this going to be tem- 
porary, or it it going to be perman- 
ent? 


NO! says W. Lloyd Warner, 
Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 

I don’t think there has been a 
fundamental change in the social 
system. I think it simply means that 
there is an emergency government 
with labor, capital, and the other 
people getting together. I think if 
you examine some of the other things 
in the British social system you will 
find that no great changes have taken 
places «2... 

What is happening to the school 
system, to the private schools: Eton, 
Harrow, and so on? One knows full 
well that those schools have been or- 
ganized for their primary function 
of maintaining the class system. You 
keep all the poor boys out, and keep 
the ordinary fellow out. and you 
allow the so-called better classes to 
stay in. I can’t see, unless you have 
some kind of fundamental change of 
the whole way you educate your 
children over there, that anything is 
likely to be taking place that has 
any real significance. 


Ip 
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‘We Are Inviting Disaster’ 


I believe in national defense. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the slogan in those full- 
page General Motors advertisements that say, “to neglect 
defense is to invite disaster.” 

So I am sorry to have to report to you that one part 
of our defense program has broken down. 

One part of our defense program—perhaps the most 
important—has been neglected. Unless we do some- 
thing about it, soon, we are inviting disaster. 

Suppose a factory that was turning out airplanes 
botched up the job so completely that one-third of its 
output was defective. It would create a national scandal. 
The FBI, suspecting sabotage, would investigate. Experts 
would be called in fast to get rid of the’ bottleneck in the 
production of airplanes. 

A much more serious bottleneck in our defense pro- 
gram seems to have escaped the attention of most 
Americans. I refer to the bottleneck in the production 
of strong young men. 


One-Third Rejected as Unfit! 


More than one-third of all the men called to the colors 
have been rejected as unfit. One-third of our man-power, 
in the prime of life, is not strong and healthy enough to 
defend our country. 

That’s an alarmingly high percentage. It calls for 
investigation immediately—an investigation as thorough 
as if the bottleneck were in machines, not men. 

The first job of the investigators would be to call 
in the experts, the doctors. Their diagnosis is already on 
the record. “The high percentage of rejections is due 
directly to inadequate food, inadequate shelter, inade- 
quate clothing, inadequate medical treatment.” 

Their prescription for the disease, translated from 
Latin into plain English, is simple: “Higher incomes 
for American families which will enable them to haye 
an adequate diet, live in decent homes, buy sufficient 
clothing, and visit their doctor regularly for a physical 
examination.” 

The next job of the investigators is to check these 
findings. Are the incomes of the American people really 
so low that our citizens aren’t properly fed. sheltered, 
and clothed? 

President Roosevelt said something about that in 
1937. “I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, 
ill-nourished.” But that may have been just a guess. 
What the investigators want is a scientific study giving 
all the figures of income distribution. One of the many 
government bureaus is sure to have the dope. 


Right. The National Resources committee has put 
out just such a pamphlet. It’s called “Consumer Incomes 
in the United States” and it deals with the distribution of 
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income of American families in 1935-1936. Here are 
the figures, latest of the kind: 


Income Number Pct.. at Cumulative 
Received of Families each level Pct. 
Under $ 500 4,178,284 14.21 14.21 
$500-1,000 8,076,263 27.47 41.68 

$ 1,000-1,500 6,747,916 22.95 64.63 
$ 1,500-2,000 4,240,395 14.42 70.05 
$ 2,000-2,500 2,464,860 8.38 87.43 
$ 2,500-3,000 1,314,199 4.47 91.90 
$ 3,000-5,000 1,584,582 5.39 97.29 
Over $5,000 793,801 peal 100.00 
29,400,300 100.00 100.00 


{ 

The investigators have something here, but what is it? 
What is the picture these figures paint? 

Fourteen per cent of the American families in 1935- 
1936 had incomes of under $500 for the year. That’s 
less than $10 per week. 

Forty-one per cent of the American families had 
incomes of under $1,000. That’s less than $20 per week. 

Sixty-four per cent, or a little less than two-thirds of all 
American families, had incomes of less than $1,500. 
That means that about two out of every three families 
were living on less than $30 per week. 


Less Than $4 Per Week for Food 


Another National Resources committee pamphlet 
“Consumer Expenditures in the United States” tells the 
investigators how much of those incomes went for food, 
shelter, clothing. medical care. In the lowest income 
group, they find the average less than $4 per week for 
food, less than $8 per month for rent, $35 per year for 
clothing, and $22 per year for doctors and dentists. 


The next step up the income ladder, the 27 per cent of 
the families which were getting from $500 to $1,000, 
spent $6.65 per week for food, $12 per month for rent, 
$67 per year for clothing, and $34 for medical care. 

The investigators remind themselves that these are 
expenditures per family, and they begin to see it is not 
an accident that so many draftees are below par physical- 
ly—they come from homes which are below par. 

The argument for raising the income of the Americap 
people used to be based on moral grounds. But it becomes 
apparent adequate incomes must be obtained not only 
because they are just, but because they are necessary. 

The American Youth commission, of which Owen D. 
Young is chairman, makes both points clearly and 
briefly: “If it is the duty of all. not some, to serve in 
the common defense of the nation. it is equally the 
duty of the nation to provide good conditions of life 
for all, not some, of the youth. . . National defense and 
national welfare are fundamentally dependent upon the 
development of a strong, healthy people.” 

The bottleneck in the production of fit young people 
must be broken—for the sake of national defense. 
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Andy Hardy Keeps Making the Grade 


Review of the Week: 
Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary 
HOLLYWOOD—Serials have come 
a long way since a 60-mile-an-hour 
express was halted just short of Pearl 
White by a subtitle promising con- 
tinuation next week. Serials are so 
good now that they can even put a 
couple of them together at a first run 
Hollywood house and call it a night. 
Tenth Andy Hardy, sixth Doctor 
Kildare are double-billing it at 
Hollywood’s Grauman’s Chinese and 
nobody’s been heard to complain. 
Difficulty with a series is that each 
instalment, to be as successful as the 
last, has to be on a higher level. With 
Andy Hardy this actually happens. 
Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary 
is better than life, rather than true 
to it. “When I was an ugly little ado- 
lescent like Mickey Rooney,” com- 
mented a 20-year-old, “I would have 
thought I was in heaven to get even 
one of those lovely dames.” It is well 
written, well-acted, good entertain- 
ment; and it has something, or rather 
someone, who would make any pic- 
ture. She’s Kathryn Grayson, 18, and 
so young and fresh and real-looking 
that anyone over 25 will practically 


burst into tears at the sight and the. 


sound of her. 

Kathryn Land (as she is in the 
picture) lives on the wrong side of 
the tracks. She and her brother 
Harry are in Andy Hardy’s gradu- 
ating class at high school. So is 
Andy’s true love, Polly Benedict 
(Ann Rutherford). In the end they 
finally graduate, as you knew they 
would. 

Best adult performances: Jan Hunt- 
er as Kathryn’s father; Lewis Stone 
as Andy’s. 

Well worth seeing. 


‘Will you really be my 
Private secretary?’ 
Mickey asks Kathryn 


Personality: 
Gloria Jean 


When I first met Gloria Jean she 
was a bright-eyed little kid with 
long curls, a surprisingly mature 
singing voice and a passion for 
Deanna Durbin. That was only a 
week or two after Durbin-producer 
Joe Pasteynak first saw her—and 
before the studio cut off the curls and 
introduced her to Deanna. 

The second of four daughters of 
a piano salesman, Gloria Jean 
Schoonover lived on Staten Island. 
Her merry trillings were overheard 
by the gentleman living above who 
knew a man who knew Joe Pas- 
ternak. Joe, in New York on holi- 
day, was persuaded against his will 
to give this unusual eight-year-old 
a once-over. Mrs. S. bundled Gloria 
off just as she was, in a sunsuit, 
sandals. No socks, no hat, no affec- 
tation. Joe was delighted: A typi- 
cal American youngster who sang 
like Lily Pons! The next week Gloria 
and her mother were on their way. 


To Hollywood. 


Now the whole family is installed. 
One sister, Lois, is Gloria’s standin. 
Another, 16 and in high school, has 
movie aspirations herself. A fourth 
is only six. 

As for Mr. Schoonover, he sells 
no more pianos. With five women 
on his hands, all of them needing 
to be driven in different directions— 
and brought back—he has no time. 


Hollywood War Front 


It doesn’t matter what course the 
rest of the country decides on, Holly- 
wood’s in the war. Out at 20th-Fox, 
where Lieut.-Colonel Darryl Zanuck 
of the Signal corps spends half his 
time introducing visiting generals to 
Alice Faye, the other half planning 
war office educational films, you can 
even hear the distant rumble of guns. 
From 20th have come ten draftees, 
one producer and two short motion 
pictures for the education of soldiers. 

Out here we watch the war news 
as anxiously as on Wall street. ‘Be- 
fore the Greek benefit which Sam 
Goldwyn helped to organize he was 
asked: “How do we know that by 
Tuesday night the Greeks won’t have 
changed sides?” Said Goldwyn: “I 
guarantee personally that on Tues- 
day the Greeks will be fighting as 
they are.” 


Tall Hat Note 


Documentary-picture-maker Joris 
Ivens, who used to be a friendly 
guy, has hired a secretary to high- 
hat his friends since he’s moved in 
with Jean Renoir. Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Academy winner, who'll 
write Ivens’ next picture, (subject: 
South America), has no such notions. 
Answers the phone himself. 
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The ‘Seeing’ Vitamin 


While peace still made it possible 
for men to work across boundary 
lines for the common good, a German 
and an Englishman collaborated in 
scientific research. Recently two pa- 
tents were issued, one to Richard 
Kuhn of Heidelberg, Germany, the 
other to Colin J. O. R. Morris of 
London, England. Both patents cover 
a new method of synthesizing vitamin 
A, the “seeing” vitamin. 

Naturally found in cod liver and 
halibut liver, the vitamin up to now 
has not been obtainable by any syn- 
thetic process. The new method uses 
chemicals which are easily obtainable 
and yields a product which its scienti- 
fic sponsors claim has all the proper- 
ties of the vitamin as extracted from 
fish livers. 


In Germany and in England avia- 
tors are being given extra doses of 
the vitamin produced through the co- 
operative efforts of their scientific 
countrymen to improve their vision 
during night air raid attacks. 


New Hope for Farmers 


Farmers who have been deprived 
of markets because of the European 
blockade may in the near future find 
some outlet for their milk and cheese 
products in the prospect of a new 
transparent brilliant sheet of ma- 
terial something like cellophane. The 
new wrapping “paper”, subject of a 
patent issued last week, is very clear 
and tough and flexible, and is made 
from a casein base instead of cotton 
or wood pulp, the usual base for 
cellophane. 


Those Silver Threads... 


Those who resent the irresistible 
encroachment of silver threads 
among the gold may take what com- 
fort they can from the announce- 
ment that a new B vitamin keeps 
the hair of rats from turning gray. 
Sure about the rats the scientists 
have not yet ventured to predict that 
p-aninobenzoic acid (the vitamin in 
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the B complex) is the answer to 
woman’s need. Instead they indicate 
that the same B vitamin nullifies the 
action of sulfanilamide, the recently 
discovered drug important in the cure 
of many human ailments. 


Coolasa... Bed 


A new mattress designed to keep 
the sleeper comfortable no matter 
how high the mercury rises was cov- 
ered by a patent issued last week 


to Robert H. Hamblin, ‘Worcester. 
Mass. The designer of the hot weather 
bed uses channels of circulating air 
against the sleeper’s body as the cool- 
ing device. 


That Bean Again 


“Ersatz” with all its ugly over- 
tones is making a bigger and better 
place for itself in a quite acceptable 
form in American life. One of the 
latest developments is wool made 
from soy beans. The plan is to use 
the synthetic fabric in upholstering 
automobiles. And just to prove how 
good it is Henry Ford has a suit of 
clothes made of a material which is 
25 per cent soy bean wool. 


A Sweeter Mango 


The sun and soil of Florida to- 
gether with the efforts of Michael 
Fascell have produced a new kind of 
mango. Instead of growing in only a 
short season this delicious, perishable 
and expensive fruit will ripen over 
a longer period of time. According 
to its breeder it is even more deli- 
cious than its older parent varieties. 
It is protected by plant patent 451. 
There is no intimation of what its 
price will be on the market. 


THE BATTLE FOR ASIA, by Edgar 
Snow. Random House. $3.50. 


The war in China has been over- 
shadowed in the headlines by the 
war in Europe. But Edgar Snow’s 
book, The Battle for Asia, comes as a 
well-timed reminder that in historic 
importance the war in China is over- 
shadowed by no single event in the 
decade since the first Japanese ag- 
gression began it. 

Like the Spanish civil war, the 
Chinese war is a grand scale sum- 
mary of all the issues on which the 
future of mankind will be decided by 
struggles taking place—in whatever 
form—everywhere in the world. And 
as the strong sympathies of demo- 
cratic-loving people in all countries 
were enlisted on the side of the Span- 
ish Republicans, so the same people 
have aided China in varying degrees. 

Mr. Snow has been an active, even 
impassioned adherent of the Chinese 
cause, and he writes as such. His 
now famous Red Star Over China 
gave Americans the first cohesive 
presentation of the facts behind the 
Japanese invasion and China’s hero- 
ism. 

The Battle for Asia covers some of 
the ground in Red Star—mostly in 
discursions necessary for sequence 
and for full treatment of the new 
material presented. Mr. Snow is a 
scholarly writer as well as a dramatic 
one, and the patience with which he 
details history of the diverse group of 
the Chinese national front is admir- 
able, if sometimes wearing. 

The drama is always present, how- 
ever, and few more exciting episodes 
exist in history than his account of 
the so-called “lost” Red Army. 

Whatever shortcomings Mr. Snow’s 
judgments of the world outside China 
may reveal—and they are many—his 
judgment of what takes place within 
China is unimpeachable. He knows 
that the chicanery of British and 
United States diplomacy have abetted 
and are still abetting the Japanese 
invasion. But against these and other 
odds, he knows also that in the long 
run Chinese democracy must win. 
The Battle for Asia is a moving testa- 
ment of his faith. sees is 
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Nazi Economic Strains 


According to late reports smuggled out of Germany 
the economic situation will give no serious cause for 
alarm for another year. Economists and star-gazers in 
the world at large have been predicting an internal 
collapse of Nazi society for every year since Hitler 
took over power in 1933. Today the German military 
campaigns have yet to bog down because of lack of 
munitions, oil or food. Much of the reasoning has been 
in the nature of wishful thinking on the part of perfectly 
sincere opponents of Nazism. However, as in every 
country living under the strain of war and subject to 
blockade and counter-blockade there are certain signs 
of stress.- Without making any effort to predict I shall 
give the important facts from this recent information. 


Marshal Hermann Goering made extensive surveys 
at the end of January in a effort to appraise for Hitler 
the objective economic and military structure of the 
Third Reich. Experts in all fields were called in for 
conferences and their observations were synthetized for 
the whole country and in all spheres of activity. It was 
reported there would be sufficient raw material reserves 
to maintain present levels of production until the end of 
this year. This, however, was not the case in regard to 
oil in spite of the steady growth in production of synthetic 
(ersatz) oil. Goering was told that a serious deficiency 
might arise during the second half of this year. 


Facing No Arms Shortage 


There is no shortage of munition, armament and avia- 
tion material production. In fact, Goering was quoted 
as saying that the occupation of Belgium, Holland and 
France had stepped up German armament production by 
35 per cent. There was considerable doubt as to how 
long this might be maintained in the subject countries 
due to the attitude of both Dutch and French workers. 
That sabotage is already being carried out may be seen 
from the recent execution of eighteen Dutch workers 
by the Nazi governors. Similar acts of sabotage are 
reported from Skoda in Pilsen and factories at Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. One must be cautious in judging this 
isolated evidence. Perhaps not until the Nazi army has 
suffered some major reverses can a general breakdown 
be expected either inside Germany or in the subject 
nations. 


Nazi Minister of Agriculture Walter Darre is quoted 
as saying that present level of food rations can be main- 
tained for one more year. As in the past, Hitler can most 
likely find ways to avoid the worst effects of food shortage 
in case the war lasts another two years. But he counts 
on finishing the military phase this year. As for the 
rest of subject Europe, it has already suffered severely 
this winter and may “crack up” after one more year. 


This Small World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


German Morale a Question 


German morale at the end of the second year of war 
is the biggest question mark. Utmost caution must be 
taken in appraising this situation because the source 
of our present information is Berlin. The expected great 
offensives are looked upon with apprehension by the Ger- 
man people and though they have no doubt as to their 
success they now know that it can be won only at terrific 
cost of life, and sacrifice of public welfare. Frequent 
talk in air-raid shelters in Germany revolves around 
victories “that will cost much blood”. There have been 
numerous arrests of Siemens electrical workers in Ber- 
lin for just such concern. 


On the other hand information which has reached me 
confidentially and which I believe to be trustworthy indi- 
cates that important banking and industrial circles in 
Berlin are convinced that a peace must be negotiated 
within six months. Their arguments follow an interest- 
ing pattern. The war is drying up the economic reserves 
of both Germany and England so rapidly that the time 
is drawing near when both sides will recognize peace 
must be made in order to forestall profound economic 
upheavals. They feel that the final decision in this war 
can no longer be made upon the field of battle. A di- 
rector of an important German bank is quoted as say- 
ing: “It is hard to conceive that we can force England 
to her knees so completely that they must accept our 
conditions.” 


Peoples Want Peace 


This tone, of course, is directly contrary to the public 
utterances of all high Nazi leaders. Likewise, in these 
same Berlin circles there is ample reason to see a good 
deal of wishful thinking because they like to console 
themselves that the English are also in a precarious posi- 
tion. They feel that England could win a decision only 
after long years of terribly bloody and wasteful conflict. 
Independent evidence gives us proof that English economy 
is under severe strain and shows that the people of that 
country are suffering most cruelly under the prolonged 
war restrictions. 


The signs from Germany tally with the aspirations of 
the great masses of men the world over. In London 
longing for peace is expressed and the expected German 
spring offensive is talked of in terms of apprehension 
similar to the apprehensions expressed in Berlin. As 
Ambassador Dodd confided to his Diary, “So many 
influential men have failed to see that inventions, indus- 
trial evolution, and financial relations have brought man- 
kind to a point where cooperation and peace are the first 
conditions of prosperity for the masses of men every- 
where.” 
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“) . . Humanity with all its fears 
With all its hopes of future years.” 


Longfellow, as quoted by President 
Roosevelt to Prime Minister Churchill 


HERE is the fear, of course, of poverty. There is 
the fear of a homeless old age. There is the fear of 
illness and unemployment that ticks away so dimly, so 
far beneath the consciousness that it is like the menace 
of a secret bomb. There is the fear of the young man 
that his plans for marriage and progress will end in war 


and death... . 


Humanity’s hopes are a more pleasant subject. All in 
all, they are such modest hopes. They include the hope 
for a good job, the hope for advancement, the hope for 
plenty to eat for oneself and for one’s family, the hope 
of owning one’s own home, the hope of a better break 
for a man’s kids than he got for himself. They include 
such hopes as those for a chance to give oneself to some- 
thing great, to live with dignity and generosity, and at 
the end to be surrounded by books, by friends, by chil- 
dren; to sit before the radio and the fire, to know that 
one has worked and fought, that by it he has won this 
last serenity. 

Such hopes as these are the common denominator of all 
men. They may be black or white, German or French, 
Chinese or Japanese, but deep within them through the 
years is this yearning for participation, for dignity, for 
security. Such are the hopes of the young when they 
listen to the music of the stars high in the blackness of 
the night, and such are the hopes of the old when they 
sit on the porch in the sun and for a moment once again 


feel the sudden bitter ache of the unfulfilled. 
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This nation was so designed that every man could 
find fulfillment. We know the words in which the brave 
faith was outlined, but they have been mouthed by a 
thousand charlatans who did not believe. They have 
been worn thin and meaningless by generations of windy 
orators. But let us read them once more, let us feel 
their bright, immediate urgency. let us ask if they are 
not still a measuring stick by which we can gauge our 


ood tad 


progress since 1775. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these Rights Governments are instituted among 
Men....” All the hopes of future years followed Thomas 
Jefferson’s pen as he wrote these words. 


And yet no one, since the Hoover era at least, would 
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Hf This Be Reason 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


USesk 


seriously hold that a man without a job can pursue 
Happiness with ever a chance of capture. There is no 
slavery as cruel as hunger, no slavery as constant as 
that of poverty. Nor is this irrevelant since 8,000,000 
Americans are still without jobs and 8,000,000 families, 
according to federal figures, “continually face starvation.” 
Forty-one per cent of all American families live on about 
$2 a day while another 11,000,000 families, according to 
a government report, are always “fighting poverty.” Of 
130,000,000 Americans only 45,000,000 have enough or 
more than enough for the essentials of life. 


Of the 2,000,000 Americans born annually near half 
are born to families on relief. More of our employable 
people are unemployed than the total number of farm 
workers. In the pursuit of Happiness 10,000 men and 
women waited twenty-four hours for 600 jobs last year 
in Cleveland and 4,000 women and girls waited in line 
all day for twelve jobs in New York. 


Ten million Americans in eight poll tax states in the 
South can’t vote because they are poor. They may have 
been “created equal” but in the eyes of American law 
they are not equal. There are, moreover, 12,000,000 
Americans who are systematically and constantly perse- 
cuted, as a matter of law and custom, who are forced to 
live in American ghettos, forced to attend inferior schools, 
and accept inferior jobs, inferior lives. They are Ameri- 
can Negroes. In all of these cases the application of 
the Declaration of Independence would dispel many of 
Humanity’s fears, brighten its hopes. 
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The bright American dream still beckons us forward. 
The fight for Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness 
is, as Jefferson said, not the work of one generation but 
of every generation. President Roosevelt has done much 
to win it but the battle is never over. Great principles 
must be buttressed by concrete facts. 


In the society of the future every man will have the 
right to Happiness because he has the legally secured 
right to a job. Every man will have the right to Liberty 
because he will have legal right to adequate food and 
without that right there can be no Liberty as 8,000,000 
American families continually “facing starvation” can 
testify. In the American society of the future, with its 
roots reaching back to 1775, every man will own his 
home, possess books and comfort and participation in 
all those myriad facets of life over which he now has 
little control. For to secure these things, according to 
the Declaration of Independence, “Governments are 
instituted among Men.” And when they are secured 
humanity’s fears will be of the past and its hopes will 
be the actuality of the present. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Health Problem No. 1 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, distin- 
guished physician and educator, has 
some pointed things to say about 
the war. Last month he issued a 
statement describing the appalling 
state of nutrition of the peoples of 
Europe. 


In Belgium, the present ration “is 
a starvation ration that, if unchanged, 
must inevitably result in mass death. 
The facts in respect to the other in- 
vaded countries . . . would appear to 
be evolving rapidly and inevitably 
toward a situation identical to that 
of Belgium.” (Spain, a country “in- 
vaded” by the fascist Franco, is not 
mentioned by Dr. Wilbur, but is 
probably even worse off.) 


“Such a situation of mass famine 

. must inevitably result not only 
in the nutritional diseases, but also 
the ordinary communicable diseases 
that spread most rapidly among 
undernourished or improperly nour- 
ished populations. . Therefore, 
the present food situation . . . may 
conceivably result in one of the worst 
calamities in history.” 

One may draw many lessons from 
these observations. The war has de- 
prived millions of people of com- 
mon sustenance. This is considered 
inevitable by some of our best peo- 
ple. But what will they say when 
they look homeward? 

We are not at war and our store- 
houses are glutted with surplus food. 
Yet some 45 million Americans are 
under par physically, solely because 
of lack of proper foods. This may 
be old stuff to some, but we are 
going to pay a bitter price, if this re- 
mains old stuff and nothing is done. 

The Department of Agriculture 
recently reported other facts. It 
quoted from a survey by the Texas 
Social Welfare association which re- 
vealed at least 101 persons had died 
of starvation in Texas during 1938. 


Malnutrition is public health 
problem No. 1 not only in Europe, 


but in the U. S. as well. 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Meat is So High 


It is no news to any housewife 
that meat prices are high. I can’t 
tell you how high they are because 
that depends on where you live. In 
some cities you are paying 15 or 
20 per cent more than before the war 
in Europe and in some places as 
much as 25 or 30 per cent more. 
Authorities agree that all indications 
are that these rises are just a be- 
ginning. Prices will undoubtedly go 
higher. 

The Department of Agriculture 
asserts that the supply of frozen meat 
on hand in this country is larger 
than it has been for five years. It 
isn’t a shortage, therefore, that is 
sending meat prices up but the pack- 
ers who are holding back supplies 
until prices go higher—making the 
excuse of “national emergency.” 

What can we do to keep meat on 
our tables when these prices are 
squeezing roasts and steaks right out 
of our budgets? More than ever we 
have to be sure we are getting our 
money’s worth when we do buy meat. 


The Butcher is Boss 
When I first began to deal with 


cooking and marketing problems I 
found that groceries, vegetables or 
fruits have some mysteries, but com- 
pared with meat all was plain sail- 
ing. Face to face with a butcher I 
felt at a terrible disadvantage. When 
he told me it was worth paying more 
to get a tender cut I tried to look 
wise as I poked at the meat and 
talked about “marbling”, but I knew 
he knew I was just praying it would 
be all he promised. I never dreamed 
the federal government could help 
me with this personal worry. 
Perhaps you have noticed purple 
ink stamps on your meat. There are 
two kinds. One is a circular stamp 
certifying the meat as pure by gov- 
ernment standards. The second type 
of mark that tells you what you are 
getting for your money is also in 
purple ink. It tells the grading for 


quality by the Department of Agri- 
culture on beef, lamb and veal. 
“Prime,” “Choice,” “Good,” 
“Medium” and “Common” or “Util- 
ity” are the five grades. Ask your 
butcher to show them to you. The 
marks on beef show also the type of 
animal, whether steer, heifer, cow or 


bull. 
‘U.S. Prime Steer’ 


“Prime” is rated by a very small 
percentage of beef. It comes from a 
grain-fed steer, with plenty of fat well 
arranged through the meat and is 
tops in texture, bone structure, color 
and grain. Our best hotels and res- 
taurants sometimes use this grade. 

If you want a roast of beef for a 
very special occasion and want the 
best, “Choice” is splendid meat. It 
may be either from a steer or a heifer 
and is slightly less fat than “Prime.” 
Without spending so much money 
you can still get very tender beef in 
the “Good” grade. When you want a 
pot roast or stew the “Medium” 
stamp will insure that you are get- 
ting your money’s worth for this 
“moist” cooking. 

Grading of hams, bacon, sausages, 
bologna, frankfurters and_ similar 
products is on a different basis. Those 
that meet a very high standard of 
all-round quality are tagged “U. S. 
No. 1,” but there are no lower grad- 
ations. 


Ask for Grading 


But, perhaps you do not find the 
stamps on the meat at your own 
market. Unfortunately, that is often 
the case because this federal meat 
grading is not compulsory and deal- 
ers must pay for it. However, there 
are government inspectors in most 
large cities and an ever increasing 
quantity of meat is graded. All meat 
will be so marked when enough con- 
sumers have demanded from their 
stores this valuable service. We need 
it now in all stores to protect us on 
quality while we are being obliged 
to pay the present high prices. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Spreading Good Will 
Dear Editor: 

There is a crying need for this 
type of publication in these times. 

We wish you much success in this 
worthwhile venture. Already we are 
spreading the good word. 

Cathryn Kuhn 

Fargo, N. D. 


Tiny Bleat to Roar 
Dear Editor: 

U.S. WEEK comes as a long hoped 
for development. 

Your staff line-up sounds swell and 
“ex-PM” is an endorsement of a very 


high order. If Ingersoll had removed 
his editorial offices to London, I 
would not feel I had any quarrel with 
him. 

There surely is need of a publica- 
tion of the high intellectual honesty 
your staff foreshadows. May your 
first tiny bleat develop into an over- 
whelming roar. 

H. W. Jeffries 
Riverside, IIl. 


From Prison 
Dear Editor: 

May this country never find it 
necessary to completely suppress 
such news as you intend to print. 

Kenneth Brown, 
Department of Education, 
Indiana State Prison 


Michigan City, Ind. 


‘Redeeming the Press’ 
Dear Editor: 

If you carry out your declared in- 
tention, this will be the first and only 
unbiased reporting of news, and will 
go far toward redeeming the press in 
America. Most everyone recognizes 


ZZ 


that the function of the newspaper is 
to report news, and few there are who 
do not resent the effort of the press to 
arrogate to itself the divine right of 
“interpreting” for the purpose of 
“moulding public opinion.” The time 
for sophistry and flagrant cynicism is 
at an end, surely, and if you live up 
to your stated ideals, you will dis- 
cover that you have many enthusiastic 
boosters. 

Arthur Corey 
Chicago 


Another Berger Admirer 
Dear Editor: 

I admire your courage and wish 
you great success. I feel confident 
you will not go the way of PM. 

I knew and followed your father’s 
(Victor Berger) philosophy and ad- 
mired him very much, so I do not 
feel that you and your staff are 
strangers to me. 

H. M. Wing 


Indianapolis. 


‘Please Don’t Disappoint’ 
Dear Editor: 
... And please don’t disappoint me 
by following the “Moskow line” 
John Iglaver 
Chicago. 


Likes Our Audacity 
Dear Editor: 

Your announcement is convincing, 
but I still have my fingers crossed! 
I subscribe largely as a flourish of 
kindly remembrance and respect for 
the memory of William E. Dodd Sr., 
and your own audacity. 


W. L. Ballard 


Syracuse, Ind. 


New England Labor Approves 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your worthy 
venture. The need today is for great- 
er light in the field of labor-finance- 
management relations. 


The people on your editorial board 
should give a very good account of 
themselves. We will be expecting 
great things. 

Samuel Hasanowitz, 
Managing Editor, 
New England Labor 
Boston, Mass. 


Recalls Ambassador Dodd 
Dear Mr. Dodd: 

The announcement of U. S. WEEK 
is heartening, and is one of the few 
hopeful signs of the time. If its edi- 
tors maintain the devotion to democ- 
racy of your father and his uncom- 
promising integrity they can be sure 
that they are fighting on the side of 
the angels. 


You may know that I spent a good 
part of ten days with your father 
when he came out here for a series 
of lectures shortly after his final re- 
turn from Germany. 


Had his message then been heeded 
by the Washington leadership our 
world today would be a very dif- 
ferent place. He not only was a pro- 
found historian but judged men by 
their deeds rather than by their 


words. 


It has occurred to me that U. S. 
WEEK might strengthen the under- 
standing of democracy if it gave en- 
couragement in a sympathetic way 
to the reading of the best literature 
we have on its necessities, springs of 
action and traditions. I am convinced 
that a good deal of the present be- 
wilderment is due to the fact that 
we have little in common in terms 
of a social philosophy and an under- 
standing of the necessities of a demo- 
cratic society. 

Ralph McCallister, Director, 
Adult Education Council 
of Chicago 
Chicago. 


Name Berger Attracts 
Dear Editor: 

What really attracted me was the 
name “Berger”, thinking it may be a 
relative of the late Victor Berger, 


whom our family knew personally. 
We were readers for many years of 
his publication. 

Wishing you the best of success. 


Mrs. A. K. Hofer 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Doctoring the A.B.C.’s 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
wants to censor, even offers to write the public 
school textbooks. Why? What’s in it for them? 


They are rich men. Their own children go to 
private schools. They have their polo ponies and 
yachts to occupy them when they’re exhausted from 
their labors with “personnel 
problems” or income taxes. Why 
do they have an education com- 
mittee with Mr. Lammot DuPont 
(chemicals and munitions, annual 
salary $250,000) as its public- 
spirited chairman? How does it 
happen that Mr. James H. Rand 
(Remington-Rand, annual salary 
$119,774) has time to see that 
your children and mine get the right sort of 
education? 


The .N. A. M. has instructed its 8,000 wealthy 
and influential members to work on local school 
organizations to put their ideas over. 


They say that they want to polish up the reputa- 
tion of the Founding Fathers. But the Founding 
Fathers hardly need the help of. the organized 
manufacturers who say they want to be sure our 
children learn what’s good for them—and no more. 
It is apparent that above anything else, they want 
our children to grow up in the unshakable faith 
that nothing is more sacred than profits. 


Maybe that program doesn’t appeal to you. 
Maybe you aren’t anxious to have Jimmy learn 
to hold the munitions profits of the DuPonts dearer 
than life. Maybe the idea of having Johnny 
learn the Wall Street catechism with his A.B.C.’s 
isn’t exactly what you wanted him to get out of 
school. Maybe you have other plans for him. For 
myself, I’d almost as soon adulterate the children’s 
milk as let the National Association of Manufac- 
turers poison the wells of truth from which their 
minds must be nourished. 

We submit that everybody has a right to be con- 
cerned about the public schools, even a man like 
Merwin K. Hart, who is nervous as a Nazi about 


NEWS ITEM: “In Bradner, Ohio, textbooks were publicly burned.” 


democracy and has bitterly fought the schools with 
his New York State Economic Council at every 
point. Mr. Hart said recently: 


Democracy is the rallying cry under which the Ameri- 
can system of government is being prepared for despotism. 


You and I do not share Mr. Hart’s aversion to 
democracy. We suspect the good faith of one who, 
in hatred of democracy and the schools it gives us, 
interests himself in them. 


It has taken us a long time to make our schools 
as good as they are. We are proud of them. The 
teachers and superintendents are a modest assort- 
ment of Republicans and Democrats, conservatives 
and liberals, human beings like ourselves. And 
this much we know. They like the schools. They 
are ambitious for our children. 


As citizens, as parents, we have our own program 
for the schools. We want our children to get the 
truth as scientists and scholars have found it. We 
want them to know the world in which they live so 
that they may, in their fresh wisdom, make it 
better. We want them to get what we haven’t got, 
to do what we haven’t done. We want them above 
all to learn to think straight. 


For in these children we have stored our hopes 
and dreams. They are our investment in the future. 


Dou agen 


DONT LOSE TIME! 


Time lost—the maxim writers say—can never be re- 
covered. 

Time lost will mean that your friends lose precious 
copies of U. S. WEEK. 

All this week we’ve been getting letters asking us to 
start new subscriptions with the first issue. We wish 
we could do that, but we can’t. 

You see, we were pretty modest about our expecta- 
tions and we didn’t print enough copies to meet these 
requests. Each new sub must start with the current 
issue. 

This means that if you want your friends to share 
your pleasure in receiving U. S. WEEK from now on 
you'd better tell them about us without delay. 

If you’re having company, or going visiting, or eat- 
ing lunch with the men at the shop be sure to show 
them U. S. WEEK. 

Have them fill out the sub blanks and mail them at 
once. 


Don’t Lose Time— 


Get Those Subs In Now! 
eed eed Nyt al 
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